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The 
WORLD 
has 


become 


a SCHOOL 


HE WORLD has become a school wherein all peoples 
‘| must be both students and teachers. 

No longer can the peoples of the world live in isolated 
ignorance. In the past, each people lived on a cul- 
tural and linguistic island and generally had as little as 
possible to do with peoples of other islands except through 
fitful commerce and the intercourse of war. But now the 
barriers of distance and time have been destroyed by 
progress in transportation and communication, and all 
peoples have been brought into a close relationship which 
they must maintain on friendly terms. For another world 
war can mean the suicide of the race. 

If people are to work together to create peace, they 
must know more about each other than they do now. 
They must turn to education for the knowledge they need 
of one another if they are to develop the understanding 
that is essential for mutual cooperation and common 





survival, 


(ae 


Far more than mutual understanding, however, is nec- 
essary if the race is to survive. Man must learn the best 
traditions of his race and discover a common ground of 
morality. No political mechanism, no amount of open 
sky inspection, can guarantee that suspicion will cease, 
that aggression will end. Peace must be built on a foun- 
dation of moral responsibility. To create such a founda- 
tion is a task in which every part of our society must join; 
and for that task society has no better tool—has it any 
other ?—than the common school. 

But people cannot be expected to be orderly and moral 
if they are hungry; and half of the world’s population now 
is chronically hungry. Out of hunger—for food, for 
decent shelter and clothing—grows unrest and violence. 
Thus a major function of universal education in our times 
is to disseminate the basic information and teach the 
fundamental skills that men and women need if they are 
to exploit the riches of the earth and banish hunger. 

So the American of today lives in a great school. His 
function is dual. He must learn much about his neigh- 
bors, how they speak, what they believe, just as his neigh- 
bors also must learn about each other and about Ameri- 
cans. But he also must share with the hungry half of 
humanity the special knowledge and creative skills that 
have made America the richest Nation in the history of 
Man. 


This is a great age. The future is in our hands. 
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Educational news 


EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


A Long Look at 
Public Laws 815 and 874 


INE men, all of them leaders in 
public-school administration, 
have been appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education to serve on a com- 
mittee for evaluating the Federal 
school-assistance program as it oper- 
ates under Public Laws 815 and 874. 
For the nearly 6 years that these 
laws have been in effect, almost 1 bil- 
lion Federa! dollars have been spent 
to help build and maintain public 
schools in districts that have felt the 
impact of Federal activity. Both laws 
now are moving toward their expira- 
tion dates—June 30 this year for Pub- 
lic Law 815, June 30 next year for 
Public Law 874. Whether they will 
be extended again is a question of 
popular interest. 

First meeting of the evaluation com- 
mittee was held at the Office of Edu- 
cation on March 16. Some of its 
members come from, or work with, 
federally affected areas receiving as- 
sistance under the laws and so have 
had much experience with the pro- 
gram; others have had little or no 
experience with it. Clearly, the final 
evaluation of the school-assistance 
program by this committee will reflect 
a broad range of educational points of 
view. 

These are the members: James 
Calhoun, director, division of school- 
house planning, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn.: W. R. 
Godwin, superintendent of schools, 
Topeka, Kans.; Angelo Giaudrone, 
superintendent of schools, Concord, 
Mass.; Erick L. Lindman, professor, 
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school administration, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Edward Litchfield, dean, 
school of business and public adminis- 
tration, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Bluford Minor, assistant super- 
intendent and business manager, San 
Diego Public Schools, San Diego, 
Calif.; Oscar V. Rose, superintendent, 
Midwest City Schools, Midwest City, 
Okla.; Dean M. Schweickhard, State 
commissioner of education, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Tom Wiley, director of re- 
search, State Education Association, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


State Responsibility 
For Good Instruction 


O what extent is the improve- 

ment of instruction in the class- 
room a responsibility of the State de- 
partment of education, and how can 
the department best discharge its re- 
sponsibility ? 

To explore these questions the Na- 
tional Council of State Consultants in 
Elementary Education held their an- 
nual meeting in Washington at the 
Office of Education during March 26- 
29. The theme had been chosen to 
make this year’s conference relate to 
a research project now being carried 
out by the Study Commission of the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers: The responsibility of 
State departments of education jor 
improving the instructional program. 
At one of their sessions the conferees 
heard a brief report on a study— 
Curriculum Responsibilities of State 
Departments of Education—that 
members of the Office staff in ele- 


mentary and secondary education are 
making at the request of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers for the 
use of its Study Commission. 
Forty-four members from 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, together with 9 specialists 
from the Office staff in elementary 
education, attended the conference. 


White House Conference Report 


FF the press this month is the 

complete and final report to the 
President by the Committee on the 
White House Conferer:e on Educa- 
tion. Copies are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, at 40 
cents each: 

The report is in three parts: Re- 
sults of the discussions at the White 
House Conference itself, findings and 
recommendations of the State and 
Territorial conferences that preceded 
the national meeting, and the findings 
of the President’s Committee in its 
own studies of the six topics discussed 
at the Conference. 

One part of the report—the sum- 
marized discussions at the Confer- 
ence—was published separately in 
December; and its specific recom- 
mendations for the Office of Educa- 
tion were noted in School Life at that 
time. Generally speaking, the other 
two parts of the report now under- 
write those recommendations. 

The President’s Committee wants 
more up-to-date, more accurate sta- 
tistics from the Office of Education 
and to that end urges an increase in 
Office funds and staff for statistical 








services and a more prompt and uni- 
form reporting by the States. 

It goes into other functions of the 
Office, too, and expresses a “general 
feeling that the Office of Education 
has never received enough support to 
perform all these services fully.” 

The Committee underlines its belief 
that the Office should take a lead in 
encouraging and doing research in 
education, particularly on such prob- 
lems as the shortage of teachers, the 
too-bigness of city school systems, the 
need for more schoolhouses. It also 
recommends that the Office lend more 
of a hand in sustaining a high public 
interest in the schools, 

The part of the report that deals 
with State and Territorial conferences 
shows that only a few States found 
time to discuss the functions of the 
Office of Education. Those that did, 
however, were unanimous in their 
opinion that the Federal Government 
should provide leadership and pro- 
mote and carry on research. 


Office Appointments 
for School Administration 


To) SPECIALISTS in the Office 
of Education last month were 
appointed chiefs of sections in the 
School Administration Branch, Divi- 
sion of State and Local School 
Systems, 

Charles O. Fitzwater, since 1951 
specialist for county and rural school 
administration, was made chief of the 
Section on Local School Administra- 
tion. Before coming to the Office, Dr. 
Fitzwater was for 4 years assistant 
director of rural service for the Na- 
tional Education Association. During 
World War II he served as director 
of the education program for enlisted 
personnel at the Naval Air Station at 
Minneapolis, and later was at Mar- 
shall College in Huntington, W. Va., 
as associate professor of education 


and director of educational research | 


and field services, 
Clayton D. Hutchins, who for 6 
years has been the Office specialist 


for school finance, was appointed 


chief of the School Finance Section. 
Dr. Hutchins came to the Office in 
1950 from the National Education 
Association, where for 5 years he had 
been assistant director of the research 
division, concentrating on s@idies in 
the field of school finance,’ Previ- 
ously he had been chief of this School 
Bus Section in the Office of ? efense 
Transportation and, earlier, auditor- 
in-chief for the Ohio ant Depart- 
ment of Education, 

The two appointments mean not 
only the advancement of Dr. Fitz- 
water and Dr. Hutchins but the more 
complete staffing of their sections. 


Another Manpower Shortage 
CHRONIC problem has become 


acute here in Washington. 
That may be a contradiction of terms, 
but there’s no contradicting the fact 
that there aren’t enough secretaries 
and stenographers to go around. 
The Office of Education has a num- 
ber of secretarial, stenographic posi- 
tions waiting to be filled; beginning 
salaries are $3,175 and $3,415. Any- 
one who wants to apply and is at least 
18 years old should write to the per- 
sonnel office, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Regional Meetings 
in Vocational Education 


T’S annual regional conference 

time again for directors, super- 
visors, and teacher trainers in voca- 
tional education. Between February 
20, when the first conference opened 
in Memphis, and May 18, when the 
last one closes in Atlanta, there will 
have been 15 conferences in the 
United States, including an inter- 
regional conference for agriculture 
just now ended. 

These conferences, which are called 
by the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, have been 
held across the country every year 
since the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 
established Federal aid to vocational 
education of less-than-college level. 


There are 4 regions—North Atlantic, 
Southern, Central, and Pacific—and 
each one, with 2 exceptions, is hold- 
ing a conference in each of the 4 fields 
of vocational education (agriculture, 
distributive occupations, home eco- 
nomics, and trade and industry). 
The exceptions: Regional confer- 
ences in home economics are not 
being held this year in either the Cen- 
tral or the Pacific region. 

Such conferences give leaders in 
vocational education a number of 
useful experiences: a review of the 
year’s progress, a look at opportu- 
nities ahead, a sharing of problems 
and solutions. The program for each 
conference is developed by a special- 
ist in the Office of Education in co- 
operation with a committee in the 
region. 

From the standpoint of the Office, 
the conferences are especially valu- 
able because they maintain a close 
working relationship between itself 
and the States. “And let us not write 
off their inspirational value,” says 
James H. Pearson, assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education. 
“The educators from one State inspire 
the educators from others; and good 
practices and worthwhile programs 
spread like wildfire.” 


New OE Staff 


WO new members have joined 

the Office staff: Richard S. Nel- 
son, program specialist in trade and 
industrial education, and Edith §S. 
Greer, specialist for curriculum co- 
ordination. 

Mr. Nelson comes from California, 
where he has been coordinator of 
vocational education for the San 
Diego Unified Schools and, more re- 
cently, supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial education for the State depart- 
ment of education. 

Dr. Greer comes from the Nebraska 
State Department of Education, where 
she has been curriculum coordinator 
since 1953. Earlier she was dean of 
instruction and chairman, education 
department, State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebr. 
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The OFFICE and STATE DEPARTMENTS 
of EDUCATION 


Cooperation for the good of the common schools 


HEN Henry Barnard resigned 

his position as first United 
States commissioner of education and 
turned his office over to General John 
Eaton, he gave his successor some- 
thing Barnard himself had not pos- 
sessed when he took over the job. 
He gave him the precious beginnings 
he had made in the way of cooperative 
relationships between the national Bu- 
reau of Education and the several 
States and Territories. 

Barnard had made his contacts 
wherever he could. If a State had 
no State department of education or 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion—and only a few States had 
either in the 1860’s—he had gone to 
the governor of to whoever else stood 
in the position of chief State school 
officer. But whatever his point of 
contact, it had responded with enough 
cooperation to help him reach, in the 
brief space of his four years as com- 
missioner, the objective he had set 
for himself: the inauguration of 
“some system of inquiry by which 
the present state of education in all 
its departments, and in every State, 
can be derived from year to year.” 

In the more than 80 years that 
since have passed, these cooperative 
relationships have multiplied in 
thousands of ways. As State after 
State has established its department 
of education and provided for a chief 
school officer, and as the power and 
influence of State boards of education 
and chief State school officers have 
increased, the unique relationship of 
mutual assistance between the Office 
of Education and the States for the 
improvement of the common schools 
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has grown sturdier and more ef- 
fective. 

One of the happy aspects of this 
relationship is that the States con- 
tribute to it voluntarily, compelled 
only by their devotion to the improve- 
ment of their own schools and their 
willingness to share their experiences 
with others. Federal control is not 
involved. For instance, no law com- 
pels State departments of education 
to submit data on their school sys- 
tems to the Office “of Education; yet 
they faithfully supply the Office with 
the tremendous volume of informa- 
tion that it needs to determine “the 
present state of education in all its 
departments, and in every State.” 


ET no one suppose, however, that 
the cooperation between the two 
is merely an amiable happenstance. 
There are good reasons for the rela- 
tionship. One of them lies in the logic 
of organization: the State depart- 
ments of education are the official 
education agencies at the State level, 
and the Office is the official agency at 
the national level. But just as basic 
is the fact that neither the Office of 
Education nor the State departments 
of education would be able to accom- 
plish their hest aims without the help 
of the other. 

There are a considerable number of 
problems which a State alone cannot 
solve, but which require the coopera- 
tive action of a group of States or all 
the States. This condition arises be- 
cause there is no Federal or central 
agency which has the authority to 
require uniformity in any element of 
either the organization or administra- 
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tion of education throughout the Na- 
tion. On the contrary, each State 
has the authority to establish its own 
organization and administration of 
education as it sees fit. Because of 
these facts, it is essential that there 
be cooperative development of those 
standards, policies, and agreements 
which should be uniform nationally 
or regionally in order that the best 
interest of education be served. In 
the field of education, the Office of 
Education is the logical organization 
to assist States in the development and 
implementation of agreements which 
they may adopt and follow on a vol- 
untary basis. 

The very reason for the Office’s be- 
ing brought into existence was the 
generally admitted need for a central 
agency that could collect and dissemi- 
nate information about education for 
the whole country. 

Many of those who first advocated 
the establishment of the Office were 
themselves leaders in education at the 
State level. Henry Barnard had been 
one of these: it was while he was work- 
ing in Connecticut as the formulator 
and supporter of legislation to create 
the State board of education and in 
Rhode Island as the chief State school 
officer, that he had formed a concept 
of how a national department of edu- 
cation could help a State department 
establish and maintain an efficient 
school system. His concept had risen 
out of his need for facts—facts about 
what the other States were doing, 
what standards they had, what prac- 
tices they considered successful, what 
principles they judged sound. 

States have always had great need 








for basic facts for the administration 
of their schools. But the other side 
of the coin is the O ffice’s need for facts 
to present the picture for the Nation 
as a whole. Without the cooperation 
of each State department of education 
the Office could not collect comparable 
data on most aspects of education in 
the public elementary and secondary 
schools. It could not hope to obtain 
its information from each of the 
60,000 school districts and each of a 
million teachers: it is not equipped or 
staffed for such an undertaking, nor 
would such an arrangement be desir- 
able in a system that makes public 
school education a function of the 
State. With good reason the Office’s 
basic contacts have historically been 
with the State departments of educa- 
tion, on whom it has depended for 
most of its information about this 
country’s school system. 


S THE channels of communica- 
tion between the Office of Educa- 
tion and State departments of educa- 
tion have widened and deepened over 
the years, the feeling of mutual con- 
fidence has increased, And with mu- 
tual implicit approval each has ar- 
rived at a rather well-defined view of 
the role of the other in the joint edu- 
cational effort. 

The Office sees the State depart- 
ments not only as its principal sup- 
pliers of facte on public education and 
forecasters of coming needs but as 
important consumers of the informa- 
tive and consultative services it has to 
offer. It sees the departments also as 
multipliers of its services because the 
departments, in their turn, deal with 
all the local districts and pass on to 
them the benefits of the Office’s find- 
ings. 

As for the State departments’ views 
on the role of the Office, those have 
been set down as part of a statement 
issued in 1951 by the Council of Chief 
State Schoo! Officers (CCSSO), an 
association of the executive officers 
of State departments of education, 
under the tithe Our System of Educa- 


tion. The States see the Office as the 
Federal Government's agency for 
6 


making available to the States those 
necessary services which the States 
and local education units cannot ef- 
fectively provide for themselves, and 
within that limit consider that it 
should be the coordinator of all Fed- 
eral activities in education involving 
the Nation’s common school systems; 
the supplier of consultative services 
in the organization and conduct of 
State, interstate, and regional educa- 
tion activities and programs; the dis- 
tributor of current information; and 
a research agency in all major fields 
of education. 

Within each of these areas the in- 
stances of Office-State cooperation 
multiply almost beyond telling. But 
for purposes of brief clarification of 
the work that is being done through 
that cooperation, there is room here to 
examine briefly a few examples of 
the cooperative effort of the Office in 
making research studies and provid- 
ing consultative services, 


ESEARCH in the Office is geared 

to give high priority to prob- 

lems that the State departments of 

education consider crucial. Many of 

the Office’s research projects are car- 

ried on at the explicit request of the 

CCSSO. Three such projects are 
nearing completion now. 

One of them ‘is being carried on be- 
cause the States want to know what 
their departments of education should 
do to improve pupil transportation. 
Efficient operation involves such items 
as practices in purchasing, mainte- 
nance, insurance, and safety stand- 
ards. What can State departments do 
to improve these practices? They 
know that if they pool the knowledge 
each of them has gained through ex- 
perience, none of them may need to 
go through the expensive processes of 
experimenting for themselves. Such 
pooling is being facilitated by the Of- 
fice, which is gathering information 
from all the States. Its findings will 
be evaluated by the Study Commis- 
sion of the CCSSO and by a number 
of specialists in school transportation. 
Eventually the Study Commission 
will come out with a set of guides to 


State departments of education on 
their responsibilities for pupil trans- 
portation. 

Another of these projects grows out 
of the pressing nationwide need for 
more schoolhouses. The chief State 
school officers, recognizing that the 
buildings that are put up now will 
definitely determine to a large extent 
the educational program for years to 
come, want to know what State de- 
partments of education can do to ad- 
vance good school-construction pro- 
grams. To help them find out, the 
Office is acting as a fact-finding 
agency. The States have supplied 
hundreds of pertinent facts, giving the 
Office information on _ practices 
throughout the country. The Office’s 
report on its findings will be used by 
the Study Commission of the CCSSO 
to develop basic guides concerning the 
responsibilities of State departments 
of education for improving school- 
housing services. 

The subject of a third project is in 
the field of instruction. Findings in 
this project will help the State depart- 
ments determine their responsibilities 
for improving the curriculums in the 
public elementary and secondary 
schools, To every State and Terri- 
torial department of education the 
Office has sent a 43-page inquiry form 
to find out what is being done to im- 
prove the curriculum, Is it preparing 
and publishing curriculum materials? 
Is it conducting State and regional 
workshops? Is it supplying audio- 
visual materials? Despite the length 
of the form every recipient has com- 
pleted and returned it; the replies 
are now being compiled and analyzed. 
The results will provide the Study 
Commission of the CCSSO with the 
information it needs to establish guid- 
ing principles. 


ROJECTS of the type mentioned 
above are but a part of the work 

of the Office. 
Because of the resources available 
in the Office of Education, specialists 
in State departments are calling more 


and more for Office consultative and 
continued on page 15 
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ENGINEERING 
ENROLLMENTS and 
DEGREES... a rising trend 


MERICANS concerned over the 
shortage of engineers in this 
country may take some comfort from 
the fact that in every fall since 1952 
the number of college students en- 
rolled in engineering has been going 
up. What is more, it has been going 
up faster every year, the annual in- 
_ creases being 6.6 percent in 1952, 9.5 
percent in 1953, 10.9 percent in 1954, 
and 13.5 percent in 1955. 

Even more encouraging is the fact 
that engineering enrollments are in- 
creasing faster than total male en- 
rollments in college, and in the face 
of what, until this year, has been a 
dwindling population of college-age 
males. (We make our comparisons 
with male groups simply because most 


engineering students—all but one-half 
of 1 percent in 1955—are males.) 


HAT engineering enrollments last 

fall continued the trend begun 
back in 1952 became apparent in the 
course of the latest annual exploration 
of the subject by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Society for 
Engineering Education. The results 
of that survey are now being pub- 
lished by the Office under the title 
Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 
1955 (Circular No. 468), by William 
A. Jaracz and Henry H. Armsby. 

As the foreword to the report points 
out, the current shortage of engineers 
is not an isolated one. Rather, it is 
only one aspect of a shortage of well. 





ABOUT THE CHART: Data on fall engi- 
neering enrollments (from the Office of 
Education) include only those institutions 
conferring engineering degrees; data on 
male college enrollments (also from the 
Office of Education) include all institutions 
of higher learning. Both are for continental 
United States and its outlying parts; both 
are for the fall of the year. 

Data on male population (from the U. S. 


- Bureau of the Census) are for July of cach 


year. They take in continental United 
States only and exclude members of the 
Armed Forces abroad. 


trained professional people in gen- 
eral—of specialists in all scientific 
fields, of teachers and nurses, of 
economists and diplomats. But as far 
as engineers are concerned, this year’s 
report suggests that eventually, per- 
haps some years from now, we may 
reach some kind of balance between 
need and supply; though it must be 
remembered that the increasingly 
technological nature of our economy 
makes the current shortage more seri- 

continued on page 15 


Percentage change from 1949 of (1) fall engineering enrollment, (2) male college-grade enrollment, and (3) 


male population aged 18-21: 1950-55. 
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Legislative Indicators: STATE Si 


A capsuk 


The tabulation presented here is frankly experimental. 
It was designed by the Laws and Legislation Branch of 
the Office of Education to provide, in capsule form, a ready 
gage of State education Pactments for those persons in- 
terested in school law developments. In this form, the 
tabulation should be helpful in calling attention to those 
educational matters with which legislatures were most 
concerned during their 1955 sessions and in pointing to 


new areas of educational legislation. 


ITEM 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Taxes, devoted wholly or in part to education (N= new, |< 
increased): 
Income ‘ N 
Sales 
Excise . | 
Other 
Levy limits increased (G= general, S «some local units) 
Tax study commission (N= new, E « extended) 


Bonding limits increased (S = State, L local) SL 


Foundation program (N=new, |~increased foundation, 
A~amended) . 
State aid (i ~ increased, D decreased)... i ! 0 i 


Property tax equalization (X=\aws aimed at equalization 
of valuation and/or assessment) x x 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Building authority (N = newly created, A amended) 

Bond issue (S$ = submitted to voters, A= approved) S 

Loan fund (N=new, Aw amended) 

State aid for maintenance and repair (N ~ new, | = increased) i 
State aid for construction (N = new, | « increased) 


Local building levy (N=new levy authorized, | = increased 
limit) 


TEACHER WELFARE 


Salaries (N«=new minimum law, M«minimum increased, | 
l= salary increase (* = for county superintendents) ! 


Tenure and contracts (N=new, Aw amended, S~legisia 
tion for county superintendents) AN 
lincreased benefits, A= 


Retirement law (N=new, 


amended) In 1 | 
Certification (D = degrees required, R — standards raised) 


Social Security enabling act (C coordinated with retire- 
ment, § — separate) 


Als 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calit 
Colo 


7 zo 2 
G 


Sew VK, 


Legislatures met in regular or special session in all 
States except Kentucky during 1955. In these States over 
6,000 laws were enacted affecting education. 

This tabulation does not afford an analysis of these 
individual enactments and should not be considered as 
such. The material presented is based largely on pub- 
lished session laws of the States; thus it does not measure 
the effect of a law on existing school programs. The letter 
symbols used in the tabulation indicate only that some 


c | = 4 : 
Siz i2i' a (Fle /F/ 2/2 2) 5 2/2 Hi 
i i ; 
i \ 
1 | IN \ 1 
\ nN | WN \ ' 
6 t.8 19 GS 5 
E N N N 
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action was taken. A single symbol may stand for several 
individual acts or amendments to existing law. The tabu- 
lation does not presume to include all State enactments 
affecting education, nor all the subjects on which the 
legislatures acted in this field. These several limitations 
should be noted in its use. 

According to Melvin W. Sneed, director, Laws and 
Legislation Branch, the Office of Education is planning 
further development of its services in the field of school 
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Okla. 


law. In recognition of the large volume of educational 
legislation in the States and the increased public interest 
therein, the Office plans to begin the development of a 
clearinghouse of information on State laws. Greater inter- 
change of information on significant enactments should 
be useful to educators and all persons who are working 
throughout the Nation to improve our educational systems. 
School Life will continue to assist in the furtherance of 


this aim. 
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EDUCATION in the FAR EAST 


Teams of United States educators join ministries of education 
in an effort to promote a useful literacy. 


CC TN MANY parts of Asia I see 
that the 
of education is 


encouraging signs 
American concept 
striking root. I say ‘encouraging’ 
not just because it is the American 
concept and I am an American, but 
because it is the only concept we can 
possibly admit if we are to use edu- 
cation as a tool for peace. For in 
America we that education 
should be used as a creative force in 


society and not as a means of perpetu- 


believe 


ating a tradition.” 
When he this 


Oliver J. Caldwell, assistant commis- 


makes statement, 
sioner for international education in 
the Office of Education, is thinking of 
the responsibilities many Americans 
bear these days for advocating this 
concept of education before the gov- 
ernments of Free Asia, More par- 
ticularly he is thinking of the teams 
of United States educators who now 
are working with those governments 
to help bring education to all their 
people. 

Those teams are there, as Mr. Cald- 
well says, only on the specific invita- 
tion of the countries involved; and 
in accepting the invitation they are 
taking an opportunity to participate 
in one of the most significant enter- 
prises of our times—the cooperative 
effort of free peoples to find a way 
to create a permanently peaceful 
world, In each country they are 
part of an operations mission from 
the United States, under 
agreement with the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA).* 


received 








* The Office of Education, through its 
International Education Branch, acts as 
agent for ICA in recruiting American edu- 
cators for overseas assignments, in admin- 
istering training programs for visiting edu- 
eators from abroad, and in providing vari 


ous other professional services. 


Mr. Caldwell has just come home 
from a 2-month tour of 9 of those mis- 
sions. Here he shares with School 
Life a quick look at how things are 
going in each of the countries. 


In Formosa .. . 

In Formosa the cooperation that 
the United States team gives to the 
national ministry of education is but 
one expression of the United States’ 
efforts to aid the Government of Free 
China. Several educational projects 
are under way, but to Mr. Caldwell’s 
mind none is more promising than 
the system of community schools that 
is being developed, much like the one 
so effectively operating in the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

Last fall the work in this direction 
was strengthened by the addition of 
Verna Carley to the team. Dr. Car- 
ley, formerly a professor at Fordham 
University, is a specialist in commu- 
nity education. She is in Formosa on 
the invitation of the chief of the Edu- 
cation Field Party, Emmett Brown. 


In the Philippines .. . 

“The Philippine Republic has be- 
come a showcase for American educa- 
tion in Asia,” reports Mr. Caldwell, 
“and educators from other countries 
are traveling great distances to see 
what it has to offer.” Certainly in the 
Philippines the American concept of 
education has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful: with no great expenditure of 
funds, literacy is being developed 
among the common people as a means 
of gaining useful knowledge; and by 
that knowledge they are helping them- 
selves to the competence they need, 
creating among themselves essential 
skills, and winning for themselves in- 
creased food supplies and better ways 
of living. 





This impressive accomplishment is 
the direct result of more than 50 years 
of general cooperation in education 
between the Philippines and the 
United States. Since the war, the 
community school program has been 
winning worldwide renown as an in- 
strument for promoting human wel- 
fare through education. This pro- 
gram. was developed by the Filipinos 
themselves and has received little di- 
rect assistance from the outside world. 

“You can easily spot the towns with 
community schools,” says Mr. Cald- 
well. “They look well groomed. The 
fences are mended, neat, and white- 
washed; the wells are covered with 
concrete slabs; every household has 
a well-kept kitchen garden; sanitary 
latrines have been built. What is 
more, the people have developed some 
industry—hog or poultry raising, for 
instance—and have gained a much- 
needed cash income by supplying city 
markets with their products.” 

That so much can come from mod- 
est little schools is nothing short of 
amazing. In one town, for instance, 
the school is an unprepossessing palm- 
leaf hut. It has 137 pupils and only 
3 teachers; but with the wholehearted 
cooperation of the townspeople it has 
made a survey of the community to 
put its finger on all the weak spots 
that it could possibly help to correct— 
not enough foods of the right kinds, 
poor sanitation, no cash income—and 
has gone to work on them. Already it 
has brought about great changes in 
the lives of the people who live there. 
Yes, it teaches the 3 R’s, but it teaches 
them as a means of getting knowledge 
that is useful right now. 

Mr. Caldwell expressed his regret 
that aside from the work of a small 
UNESCO team, the community 
schools of the Philippines have re- 
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ceived very little direct help from 
foreign sources. 

Mr. Caldwell had timed his visit to 
Manila for mid-January, to coincide 
with a conference being held there 
under the auspices of the United 
States team in the Philippines for 
their fellow educators working else- 
where in Asia. The guest partici- 
pants came from Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Pakistan, India, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Formosa, Korea, 
and Japan; in all those countries ex- 
cept Japan the United States has an 
ICA team in education. 

Basic theme of the conference was 
the improvement of education services 
to our friends in Asia. Among the 
topics discussed was the matter of mo- 
tivation. “All the participants 
agreed,” says Mr. Caldwell, “that man 
cannot live by bread alone, that liter- 


acy and the competence it gives do 
not necessarily bring happiness. They 
felt, therefore, that they should share 
not only the techniques of learning 
but also an understanding of the basic 
moral principles incorporated in our 
Bill of Rights. And they were unani- 
mous in their conclusion that the most 
effective device they have for pre- 
senting American ideals abroad is to 
be, themselves, the best possible 
Americans.” 

Mr. Caldwell reports that he left 
the conference heartened not only by 
the high intellectual caliber of the 
participants but also by their devo- 
tion to the philosophy that lies behind 
their work—that knowledge is the es- 
sential ingredient for social and eco- 
nomic advancement, that there is an 
intimate relation between the level of 
education in ary country and the level 


of living, and that therefore the best 
foundation for peace is education for 
everyone. 


In Vietnam .. . 


In Vietnam we are running a close 
race with Communism. Already the 
north has been lost; the south is still 
a place of contention. Our effort 
there is to bring education to the com- 
mon people in time to help them de- 
velop their own resources before they 
succumb to the Communist promise of 
“pie in the sky.” 

“Much hope lies in the eagerness of 
the Vietnamese for education; they 
look on it for what it is— a means for 
social and economic betterment.” To 
help them gain the knowledge they 
seek, the ICA team is directing its ef- 
fort into several channels, including 
teacher education, vocational educa- 


Mr. Caldwell’s trip to the Far East was principally to 
visit countries cooperating with ICA in education. 
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tion, and the development of a youth 
organization, 


In Cambodia .. . 


In Cambodia Mr. Caldwell found 
one of the world’s most promising ex- 
amples of international cooperation 
in education. There an outstanding 
American Negro Sam 
Adams, is helping the Cambodian 
ministry of education to develop a 
functional type of education for all 
Cambodian children. In the ministry 
itself the country is fortunate in hav- 


educator, 


exceptionally able man 


ing an 
Chiet Chem, the national director of 


primary education. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built in the past few years, including 
many excellent secondary schools, 
What has happened in the Province 
of Siemreap is an example of the great 
changes that are going on: in 1948 
only 500 of the Province’s 30,000 
children were in school; today 12,000 
are enrolled, 


In Thailand... 


It is said that in Thailand every 
child has a school within walking 
distance; but, as Mr. Caldwell con- 
cedes, “Thai children will walk far- 
ther than American children.” 

True, Thailand has one of the most 
complete systems of education in all 
Asia. But it still has a big problem 
which it has asked its team of United 
States cooperators to help solve: how 
to develop the kind of education that 
is more appropriate to the people’s 
needs than the somewhat formalistic 
kind they now have. A teacher edu- 
cation team from the University of 
Indiana is making an outstanding 
contribution to the effort. 

With the Thais among our best 
friends and most effective allies in 
Asia, the importance of our assist- 
ing them in developing their system 
of education is inestimable. 


In Indonesia .. . 


Large in area and population and 
rich in natural resources, Indonesia 


is one of the most strategic new na- 
tions in the world; and what happens 
there in education will have almost 
incalculable meaning. 

Thus far, however, ICA coopera- 
tion in education has been limited to 
certain contracts designed to 
strengthen vocational education at 
the secondary level] and to improve 
the teaching of certain technical sub- 
jects in the universities. 


In Burma... 


Although—and also because—we 
no longer cooperate with the Burmese 
in the development of their educa- 
tional program, Mr. Caldwell found 
his visit to Burma especially inter- 
esting. 

Burma has designated a program of 
mass education, to bring functional 
education to remote communities, with 
emphasis on adults as learners. The 
program is only now getting under 
way, and Mr. Caldwell saw only its 
central training school for village 
workers. But what it will eventually 
accomplish is something that we have 
reason to follow with interest. 


In Nepal... 


Our educational cooperation in 
Nepal is comparatively new—not sur- 
prising when one recalls that a part 
of Nepal, the Valley of Katmandu, re- 
puted to have been the inspiration for 
Hilton’s Shangri-La, was closed to 
Americans until a few years ago. 

In an old palace on the outskirts of 
Katmandu, ICA has helped to develop 
a training program for rural teachers. 
A small contract team from Oregon 
State College appears to be doing an 
excellent job of beginning a program 
of public , education, emphasizing 
teacher education. 

Considering the possibilities for 
Nepal’s development, Mr. Caldwell 
recalls that the Gurkhas, the dominant 
race of Nepal, have long been farnous 
for their skill as warriors. “If they 
gain access to modern languages and 
apply their talents, Nepal is bound 
to gain an importance in the commu- 


nity of nations that is out of all pro- 
portion to its size.” 


InIndia .. . 


Certainly India is one of the most 
important countries in which the 
United States is permitted to cooper- 
ate with the ministry of education. 
The country is moving so fast that the 
progress made since Mr. Caldwell’s 
last visit, little more than 1 year ago, 
is readily apparent. Distinguished 
work is apparently being done by sev- 
eral university contract teams. 

It is Mr. Caldwell’s impression that 
India’s Humayun Kabir, who once 
was the guest of the Office under an 
ICA program, is one of the most bril- 
liant educators he has ever met. r. 
Kabir has recently left his positi in 
the ministry of education to enter 
Parliament, but he still provides lead- 
ership for the schools of his country. 

Several excellent contract teams 
from American universities are pro- 
moting the improvement of education 
in India. 


In Afghanistan... 


Afghanistan is one of the most re- 
mote areas in which Americans are 
privileged to cooperate in education. 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, under contract with ICA, has 
developed a project at Kabul for pro- 
moting teacher education. The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming is assisting in the 
development of a vocational educe- 
tion program. Other projects in- 
clude the teaching of English as a 
second language. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Caldwell feels that 
Afghanistan represents one of our 
Government's unexploited oppor- 
tunities. 

“The country is making heroic ef- 
forts to lift itself by its own boot- 
straps. One of its most impressive 
exertions is its development of the 
Helmand River Valley. For it the 
Afghans have borrowed substantially 
from abroad and invested millions of 
their own money. An American con- 
struction company is building dams 
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and an irrigation system that may 
transform the valley into a new Eden. 
Kandahar, its principal city, may 
soon become a center of international 
air traffic; already a landing field is 
being built there to accommodate an 
international jet transport service.” 


> 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 
continued from page 6 


advisory service. To provide these 
services the Office over the years has 
established a staffing pattern reflecting 
large and important areas of service 
in the organization of education. 

In general, each specialist in the 
Office of Education has a counterpart 
in many State departments of educa- 
tion; and to this counterpart, his chief 
contact in the State, the Office of Edu- 
cation specialist stands ready to be of 
assistance. 

The most significant difference be- 
tween the Federal and the State spe- 
cialist is the area in which they work, 
and the focus of their services. The 
Federal specialist is concerned with 
the 48 States whereas the State spe- 
cialist is primarily concerned with 
the problems in one State. Otherwise 
the characteristics of both specialists 
are similar. Both are recognized as 
educational leaders; both are compe- 
tent in their particular area of spe- 
cialization and have a broad under- 
standing of the role of education in 
general; both are familiar with re- 
search in their field and are able to 
initiate and conduct needed research; 
both have a wide knowledge of prob- 
lems in their field and of methods of 
solution and are therefore able to 
furnish constructive advice. 

The consultative services that flow 
between the Federal and State depart- 
ment specialists—for they do flow 
both ways—are continuous. Every 
day these relationships involve an ex- 
change of telephone calls, telegrams, 
and letters between the Office and the 
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States. Frequent visits and confer- 
ences also characterize the coopera- 
tive relationship, The Office special- 
iste in elementary education, for 
instance, are always responding to 
requests for advice and information 
from corresponding State specialists ; 
and the same is true of the specialists 
in education of the exceptional chil- 
dren, health education, rural educa- 
tion, home economics; the specialists 
in administrative matters such as rec- 
ords and reports, accounting, and 
district organization; and many 
others. 

Office specialists are often asked to 
work with State and regional confer- 
ences of educators on critical educa- 
tional problems, to participate in the 
preparation of State manuals and 
guides, to take part in workshops. 
Often the Office itself sponsors a con- 
ference of State specialists and others 
to attack pressing problems that are 
causing nationwide concern. These 
are but a few examples of the working 
relationships. 


I‘ SUMMARY, the needs of edu- 


cation were the spur that estab- 
lished cooperative relationships be- 
tween the Office of Education and 
State departments of education. Over 
the years these relationships have 
multiplied and become stronger with 
the expanding educational activities. 
This two-way program of action calls 
for each agency to provide the serv- 
ices which it is peculiarly qualified to 
perform. As a consequence the re- 
lationships are mutually beneficial to 
each and to education in general. If 


Henry Barnard could witness the co- 
operative spirit manifest in educa- 
tion today, he would surely say, “Well 
done!” 


ENGINEERING 
continued from page 7 


ous than the rising trend in enroll- 
ments implies. 

The report sets forth many other 
facts about engineering enrollments 
and degrees that are significant for 
the engineer-supply picture of the fu- 
ture. Among them are these: 

@ With one exception (in 1954) 
the ratio of engineering freshmen to 
male first-time college students has 
been increasing for the past 6 years— 
fromm 10.7 percent in 1950 to 16.9 
percent in 1955. What this means 
eventually in conferrals of first engi- 
neering degrees was indicated in 
1955, when for the first time in 5 
years the number of conferrals 
showed an increase instead of a de- 
crease. 

®@ The “Big Three” in engineering 
curriculums for undergraduates are 
electrical, mechanical, and civil, in 
that order. In 1955 the three to- 
gether accounted for 56.7 percent of 
undergraduate engineering students; 
and for the past few years they have 
accounted for almost two-thirds of all 
first degrees in engineering. 

®@ At the graduate level chemical 
engineering pushes civil into fourth 
place for enrollment records. To- 
gether, the four fields in late years 
have accounted for about two-thirds 
of all graduate engineering degrees. 
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